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knowing from experience that his turn is coming, reacts
to this anticipation. In many cases, a child is in no way
moved to weeping by the presence of another child cry-
ing, but rather to interested observation or even to joy.
Where there seems, at first sight, to be a sympathetic
induction of woe, there is a good chance, as illustrated
above, either that a common cause is acting upon the
two individuals, or that the second individual to be
affected is reached, not by the direct sensory stimulus
of the other's expression, but by way of associations
formed in previous experience. The same possibilities,
or very similar ones, have to be reckoned with in the
cases of induced laughter, anger, or fear.

It is, then, open to considerable doubt whether ready-
made mechanisms exist in our native equipment which
are directly aroused by the sight of emotion so as to pro-
duce the same emotion in the beholder. But what is
certainly true, here as in the analogous cases of imitation
and suggestion, is that we have a liking to have others
feel as we do and to feel as others do. This is distinctly
'more sociable' than for one of two companions to be
merry while the other is sad, or for one to be vexed at
something which leaves the other unmoved. Com-
panionship is more companionable, more successful,
when emotions are 'shared*. The desire for companion-
ship involves a desire for sympathy and a desire to be
sympathetic. In other words, the individual in whom
an emotion is induced is not a mere passive mechanism,
but contains within himself a drive towards sympathetic
emotion; and it Is often by way of this drive, rather than
by a direct and mechanical induction, that the emotional
state comes to be shared by a group of companions.